~ The ones that got away 


By WALT ABRAMS, ESTEVAN 
Chairman Track and Field Committee A.A.U, of C (Sask, Branch) 


“Canada has no Track and Field| javelin over 100 feet. She broad- 
stars?” I don't believe it! The| jumped consistently over 15 feet 
stars are here, but they “get|and high jumped around five feet. 
" or are not developed. Were|I tried to persuade her to go to 
these athletes in England, Russia} University where a brilliant track 
—or hockey, the money, facilities| career awaited her. She didn’t be- 
and coachng would be glady pro-jlieve she was that good and I 


away) 


vided, couldn’t convince her, 


In my limited experience as a} Another outstanding Grade 6| 
coach, I have handled eight poten-| girl stood 5'7”, weighed 130 
tial Olympie contenders but none/ pounds, and had terrific leg power. 


ever reached the trials, Her times were: 75 yards (7.5) 
One gitl in a mid-west Saskat-| high jump (4’ 8") with a well exe 


chewan town had everything. The|Cuted western roll, broad jump 
: ai ay ax eb ai felin | 
provincial junior javelin record (15'4"), discus 79'8”, javelin 


ome aM 


was around 68 feet in those days|75' 4", and had a perfect build for | 
and she threw a homemade heayier|® Shot putter. Lacking public 
school competition, but hoping to 
keep her interest up, we’ entered 
her in the senior broad jump in 


TRY AND STOP ME! the High School meet. To our con- 


BENNETT CERF sternation she smashed the provin- 
nd nN cial record on her first jump. For- 


tunately for us two other girls 


—t 
‘ 


A Wall Street trader who en-| peat her. for the next two years 
ountered an old classmate who!y] tried in vain to convince the 
had fallen on evil days, automati- High School Track executive to 
ally reached into his wallet and| gqmit promising public school stu- 
handed the down-and-outer a five] qents to their meet. By the time 
dollar bill. “What's this?” sneered! she yeached High School she had 
the ungrateful recipient. “TWo0!)ost all interest because we were 
years ago you met me and gave! tog shortsighted to provide the 


me 50 bucks. Last year you re-| competition she needed. 
trenched to 20. And now you hand} 


me a measly five spot.” 


I lost my best girl sprinter, who 
jhad junior times of 6,2 for the 
The trader, embarrassed, ex- 50, 9.1 seconds for the 75, and 12.0 
plained, “Two years ago I got! for the 100, because she left school 
married, Last year we had our} ot the end of Grade 10 to become 
first child, All those extra expenses a stenographer. 
iba By oe hah . Another girl had uw marvelous 
SEE nue Bled the ky 2 throwing arm. She didn’t believe 
see dlte eM a s Se °M' that she could be in the British 
ny dough, eh? 


ever in the provincial meet she | 


A very wise public relations} peat the girl who did represent | 


sounsel cautioned letter writers to 


Empire games if she trained. How-| 
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Today he is probably making pay-| out harming the animal. The dog’s 
ment on a dozen modern articles| heart was laid bare for inspection 
he has learned to need. In falling | and manipulation, drained of blood, | earning power. ‘Much of my cook- 
for the white man’s bait he has; for more than 14% hours. 
traded his iceberg for a bunch of 


ulcers. BE A COURTEOUS DRIVER ' working on church suppers.” 


Problems face Machine acts for 


carefree Eskimo heart dl cause of U.S. 

From being a carefree easy- ea an ungs farm problem 
going Joe, the Eskimo of today is A Laval University professor A Universit f Michi ” 
faced with a shortage of animals| has developed a machine that has omist ie tow v it 4 arate il 
he hunts and traps, income tax,} taken over the functions of the al im ‘ "h » . as “7 hen m © 
and all the things which civilized} heart and lungs of an animal for AiLe Tevier SHRUGS abeeoranie ani cone 
man has wished upon himself says| more than 114 hours, it was re- cause the human stomach is the 
the Sault Ste. Marie Star, i ported recently 7 nak eenie mme? 

He gets family allowance, so Ss “Almost every other community 
must send his children to school rode. Pay ay tel secsheae ae M hen 
where they learn how primitive eaerat ihe so Ashe avis 

- . . : several cars, homes, television 
a CoE ail cua in dean Sal may enable heh aiding to'sets, washing machines, toasters, 
their igloos and live in houses, to higern dst > rag ic Fees or tes” said Prof. J. Philip Wernette 
keep up with ‘the Hekimo Joneses a human heart drained of blood.|ot the school of business admin- 
who maybe have modern ideas. Dr. Tremblay said the idea of | istration, 

Before the coming of the white mechanical substitution for the} “But the farmer's ultimate 
man to those frozen, unproductive heart and lungs is not new and a;market, the human stomach, just 
wastelands, the Eskimo was happy number of machines have been de-|can’t absorb all that increasing 
in a fatalistic way. When there veloped. But they cannot adjust farm productivity is making 
was food, he ate, and when the to the varying requirements of the | possible.” 


Human stomach 


Dr. Jean Louis Tremblay, pro- 
fessor of biology at the Quebec 
university, stated the 1,400-pound 


icy blizzards kept him buried he human body, he added. | lncieec’  dAagiadaae amie 
tightened his belt and chewed his! The professor said his machine|_ GOOD EXPERIENCE 
sealskin boots for sustenance. had been used to replace the heart An ordained minister, Rev. Ed- 


He had only one worry then.| and lung functions of a dog, with-| ward F. White, 42, is working in 


Massachusetts as a short order 
cook in a restaurant to bolster his 


ing ability as a grill man,” he 
said, “is due to my experience 


RED CROSS | 
Reports to you who civ 


er | : * 


Canada two years later. 
Saskatchewan's best potential | 
decathalon man was lost because | 
an over-protective mother destroy- | 
ed his invitation to the Olympic | 
Training Plan and another one 
“got away”. | 
It’s a short bridge from the fair 
athlete to the good one, and short- 
er still on to the Olympics and the} 
es apt bridge is “work”. If I can con- 

4 vince you young people of this 
JFashions then the good ones won't get away 
and Canada can start to take her 


. ‘. rightful place in the Track and 
Week's sew-thrifty | Fieia world. 


jelete the pronoun “I” as much as 
yossible, “A weekend thank you 
aote which opens ‘I had a wonder- 
ful time’,”” he points out, “is not 
half so captivating as one begin- 
ning, ‘You are a wonderful host- 
ess.’ Both say ‘thank you,’ but, 
ah, my friends, the segond is the 
one that will get you asked back!” 


Patterns 
Jiffy-knit! 


M—l4—16 
t~—18~20 


100 1b, feed ha 


in 
byfoane fbdoms 
Use a 100-pound feedbag or col- 


orful remnants—-make this handy Pee Brooks 
apron to keep you neat and pretty 


on kitchen duty! See the diagram 


sew -easy, thrifty wane an | Please your little miss with this 

tentint ot ante. ae y. Non - SP! adorable helmet and mitten set! 

straps, plenty of protective cover | she) look s-o-o pretty, keep cozy- 
be smart, sew several! 7 . ty i, 


-| warm, Easy to knit; crochet flower 
Pattern 4880 Misses’ Sizes|trim in gay colors! 

Small (10, 12); Medium (14, 16); Pattern 7080: Directions for 
Large (18, 20), All Sizes, 100-; knitted helmet and mitten set; 


a feedbag or 11, yards 39-| Girls’ Sizes 4 to 14 included. 
incn, 


This pattern easy to use, sim ie | To obtain this pattern send 
t # "ah *e, S'UNPIC | twenty-five cents in coins (stamps 
© sew, is tested for fit. Has com-| cannot be accepted) to: 
plete illustrated instructions. i“ s I ‘ 


Send thirty-five cents (5c) in| Household Arts Department, 


coins (stamps cannot be accepted) | Departme E 
for this pattern. Write plainly | oa nt P.P.L., 


Size, Name, Address and Style 60 Front Street W., Toronto 


Number and send orders to: |Be sure to write plainly your 
Anne Adams Pattern Dept., | Name, Address and Pattern Num- 
Department P.P.L., | Order our ALICE BROOKS 


60 Front Street W., Toronto Needlecraft Catalogue. Enjoy 

bs pages and pages of exciting new 

The body's larges * designs — knitting, crochet, em- 
skin Ht “rd larg +d organ — the broidery, iron-ons, toys and novel- 
mae WON ONES Just about | ties! Send 25 cents for your copy 
twice as much as either the liver! of this wonderful book now. You'll 


er the brain, 3182! want to order every design in it! 


‘OLUNTEER women workers of the Red Cross’ placed and destitute children in other iands. 

gather each day at the Workrooms in the Victims of wars, earthquakes and floods, there 
Provincial Headquarters, Regina, to give their seems to always be a great need for basic neces- 
time and skill with needle and thread. They are _ sities. Here at home, children and babies whose 
only part of a large number scattered through- homes have been destroyed by fire often require 
out Saskatchewan and Canada, who help to of warm clothing and Red Cross will always 
make over 300,000 articles each year as well as’ stand ready to give wherever and whenever the 
over three million surgical dressings. need arises. 

Ever since the First World War, the busy The contributions of Saskatchewan people 
fingers of thousands of women have made great provide these willing workers with the materials 
quantities of much-needed emergency clothing. and in turn, the amount of clothing that can 
During the wars, it was knitted items that were be made up depends on the kindness of each 
in demand. Mowadays, it is clothing for dis- Red Cross supporter. 


ey 


V4 
“Corn Starch Makes Smoother Pie Fillings!” 


oons BENSON'S or 
an tO NADA Corn Starch 


2%, cup granulated sugar 


VY, teaspoon salt 
% cup ivice, drained | 
3 cups canned cherries, 
1 teaspoon lemon jyice 
1 recipe pastry 
2 tablespoons butter 


d from cherries 
drained 


Starch, 
\ CANADA Corn 
— BENSON S or 
conn and cherry juice '9 saucepan 


stantly until mixture thickens and boils. 


ADD drained cherries and lemon |vicei 
from heat. 


PREPARE pastry; 
pastry rolled Ye 


FILL with cherry mix 
ROLL out remaining pastry: 


team to 2scaPpe- ‘ 
prem over cherries; seal well and flute edg 


PLACE pie in oven on lowest rack position. 


i , reduce heat 
i 50°F.) 10 minutes; re 
ae in ot oven oF) and bake 1 hour longer oF 
to mo 


yntil crust is brown. 


stirring con: 


remove 


, \ 
line 9-inch pie Pan with Ya the 


inch thick. 
ture; dot with butter. 


make several slits for 


For free folder of other 
delicious recipes, write to: 


Jane Ashley, 
Home Service Department, 
THE CANADA STARCH COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
P.O. Box 129, Montreal 2.Q. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Care needed 
contro! smut 


in threshing 


All possible precautions 
against seed injury during 
threshing operations. must be 
taken if barley seed is to be 
subject to any of the modern 
methods of loose smut con- 
trol. 

Recent experiments at the Plant 
Pathology Laboratory in Winnipeg 
have shown that the severity of 
injury to barley seed from these 
treatments is related to the 
amount of mechanical injury done 
to the seed in threshing. 

It is cracked or otherwise dam- 
aged seed that is killed by the 
Spergon and water-soak methods 
of treatment. 

Loose smut is one of the major 
diseases of the barley crop. Con- 
trol is difficult because the fungus 
causing the disease is carried 
within the seed, Actually it pene- 
trates into the seed where it sur- 
vives the winter and then produces 
the disease in barley plants grown 
from this infected seed. 

For many years the so-called 
hot-water method of seed treat- 
ment has been the chief method 
of control. It has always been dif- 
ficult to apply successfully because 
the temperature of the water dur- 
ing seed treatment must be ex- 
actly right to kill the fungus 
without injuring the seed. If the 
temperature is too low there is 
no disease control. If too high 
there is much seed injury, 

In recent years, water solutions 
of the chemical Spergon have 
been found fairly effective for the 
control of loose smut. Quite re- 
cently it has been found possible 
to control loose smut simply by 
soaking the seed in water at room 
temperature for a certain length 
of time. Both methods, however, 
tend to kill a certain proportion 
of the seed. 


Old-fashioned | 
roomy kitchen 
thing of past 


Most people over 40 can remem- 
ber when the kitchen was one of 
the larger rooms in the home, It 
contained an icebox, a wood-burn- 
ing stove, a sink, a large work 
table, a number of chairs and a 
dining table. The latter, a type 
that could be reduced in size when 
not in use, seated a family of 10. 

Being the warmest room, and 
the one in which it didn’t matter} 
if a child bore down hard on the} 
furniture, the kitchen was the} 
most intensively ysed space in the 
home 

It was social centre, work room, 
dining room and committee room 
where the family met in council 
and made decisions of importance. 
It is gone now, having given way 
to the compact, limited kitchen of 
the well-planned but unspacious 
houses that have become standard 
in the past generation. 

Gave pleasure 

The old-fashioned kitchen was 
a place in which a family could 
be comfortable and at ease with 
itself. Tensions were relaxed as 
the cookies were passed and the 
tea prepared, with hot cocoa the 
portion of the smaller children, 

On a night of north wind and 
snow, the heat from the stove 
brought just enough drowsiness to 
create a pleasant mood of calm 
and well-being. On such a night, 


the kitchen would give pleasure 
that no parlor could offer, despite 
the plush of its furniture. 

Whatever happened to the old- 
fashioned kitchen? Maybe the 
new-fangled electric stove, which 
reserves all its heat for pots and 
pans and had none left over for 
humans, proved the kitchen’s un- 
doing. 

Whatever the cause, a modern 
kitchen is no place to sit around 
in if more than four people are 
involved. Which is a pity, because 
a family has no place to go ex- 
cept the living room, where every 
stifly tobacco crumb and thimble- 
ful of pipe ashes opens a man to 
severe criticism.—Ottawa Citizen, 


WHAT LICENCE? 

Police at Bridgeport, Conn., said 
John Green, 46, didn’t have a driy- 
er's licence after his car ran into 
a wire service pole. “I’ve been 
driving around her and in the 
South for 30 years and never 
knew I needed a licence,” they 
quoted him as saying. 

Horse mackerel is another name 
for tuna. 3182 


BODY BUILDER AMERICAN INVENTOR 


Swimming is considered one of The rickshaw was invented by 
the best exercises there is because 
it brings almost every muscle in| sionary in Japan, between 1867 
the body into play. jand 1871, 


Jan inch to two feet 


VALENTINE’S DAY OVER --- BUT 


NUMEROUS MUSCLES EARTHQUAKES TAKE TOLL 
There are more than 500 mus It has been estimated that 
Jonathan Goble, an American mis-! cles in the human body. They vary | tween three and four million per- 
in length from a small fraction of] sons have lost their lives in earthe 
| quakes since the sixth century 


As a matter of information 
the Valentine is 1700 years old 


Though the exact origin of the St. Valentine’s Day 
greeting is vague, Roman Emperor Claudius, over 1700 
years ago, is credited with starting the custom of exchang- 
ing sentiments of love. Today, words from the heart are 
big business, accounting for a healthy slice of the $26 
millions shared annually by Canada’s four major grect- 


» leis wf: “a i 


French, Four major and some 100 minor Canadian 
presting cane makers are broadening product to reach 
iggest possible market: French and Jewish-language 
cards are on the increase, while one line designed for 
blind is printed in Braille. 


Artist cuts silk-screen stencil for card in English and 


ing-card makers, Standing second to Christmas in 
volume of business, Valentine’s Day keeps hundreds of 
writers, artists and sales promotion experts hopping to 
keep up with Canadians who look upon the fourteenth 
as a harbinger of spring love. Framed in symbolic 
Valentine heart is pretty Hermia Burstyn, 


Sales potential of comic and sentimental Valentine cards 
is discussed by William Coutts (right), president of one 


company, sales manager William Kay and seasonal 
planner Mrs, F, P. Cummings. ‘This plant employs a 
year-round staff of 400 persons, increasing to 600 to meet 
demands of seasonal peaks. 
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World Happenings 
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HIS FEET ARE WARM — His 
ears are cold, but 33 floors straight 
up on the RCA building in New 
York City is no place to get cold 

VALUABLE UNCUT GEM — What could be the world’s most | feet. This goose-pimply picture of 

valuable uncut gem, a raw 426-carat diamond, arrived at the shop of |window washer Pete Lorge at 
its new owner in New York after a long roundabout trip. The diamond, | work shows Rockefeller Center's 
which arrived from London by air mail, was carried to the offices of | skating rink in the dizzying back- 
Harry Winston Inc. at 7 E. 5ist St. on the IRT subway from Varick | ground. 
St. in a plain brown-paper bag. The stone, still unnamed, was in the 
Premier Mines, Pretoria, South Africa, on May 24, 1954. It was pur- pee 2 
ehased by Harry Winston, who made a special trip to London to in- : 
gpect it. Mr. Winston said it ranks with such great diamonds as the 
Jonker and Cullinan stones, because of its quality. 


CALIFORNIA’S DELIGHT — 
That's the expression to describe 


oa ? 4 the glow of de light experienced by 

— — southern California chamber of 

RADIANT GISELE AMYOT, 19-year-old queen of the Quebec | commerce members when viewing 
Winter Carnival, waves to the crowd following colorful coronation | tnig picture, It shows a woman 


ceremonies in the Quebee City Coliseum. Gisele, a long distance tele- 
phone supervisor, won the title in competition against six other pretty 
candidates. The puckish snowman at the left is Bonhomme Carnaval, 


| wearing a warm, quilted suit as 
|}she views exhibits at a deep-sea | 


symbol of the winter show which continued until February 14. aquarium in usually balmy 
Miami, Fla., during a recent cold 
snap, 


*“#HANKS"—Foam-ftiecked nose is this Honduran lad’s eloquent TRIM—Portrait neckline, faced 
accent to a smile of enjoyment after a deep draft of his daily free|in white, highlights this Navy 
milk ration, He's one of some 45,000 children who benefit from foods | silk-type linen sheath for spring- 
supplied by the United Nations Children's Fund, U.N. is working |time. High waistline accents ef- 
With the Honduran government to set up a country-wide child feeding | fect, It’s Oleg Cassini's New York 
program which is designed to supplement the traditional diet of tor-|salute to the long-time favorite 
fillas and black beans, color, 


In Pictures 


a a a: 


xO x 


“WHAT’LL I DO WITH HIM ?”—Human children aren’t the cnly 
ones who make a monkey out of mama, Mother chimp at the London, 
England, zoo has been going round-and-round with baby. And sleepy- 
time is still hours away. 


SINGER BILLY DANIELS crosses fingers in good luck sien at 
New York police station where he was booked on charges in connece 
tion with a Harlem shooting. 


Newell 


“TURKISH” DELIGHT—Basketball coach Peter shuns 
peanuts and hot dogs when his University of California team takes 
the court at Berkeley, Calif. All he craves is a good, husky towel, 
Newel, shown during a tense moment in a USC Cal game, is harder 


on the towels than are the players, 3182 


GARDEN NOTES— 


Planning ahead for garden 


recommended by experts 


All things must end sometime, 
even this, in many parts of Can- 
ada, the coldest winter in three 


quarters of a century, Very shiort-| 


ly now we can expect to limber 
up muscles and get out into the 
sunshine and the garden. But 


fore we take up the rake, there is 


a pleasant interlude before’ the 
fire with a good seed catalogue 
and perhaps a pencil and a sheet 


or two of paper. 

Planning a garden, of course, is 
not absolutely necessary, Some 
lucky people, with a particularly 
green thumb, perhaps can get 
along without any planning at all. 
But for the average person, some 
planning ahead is recommended 
by the experts and this prelimin- 
ary planning can be a very plea- 
sant way of putting in the time. 
It will also repay many times in 
a much better garden, more 
beautiful, and more useful and one 
that requires much less effort. 


Keep it simple 
Only an expert should attempt 
a formal garden and most of the 


a ere aaron eemememmnema} 


Strictly Fresh 


Teetotal actor in London, Eng- 
land, took a small sip of gin and 
tonic shortly after the first of the 


be- | 


experts are too wise to try. Stiff 
rows and square beds, under very 
rare conditions, may make an im- 
pressive show but if carried out 
in the small home garden, at best, 
they look awkward and out of 
place. It is far better to have the 
garden lay-out simple and_in- 
formal with clumps rather than 
straight rows, and wavy c¢dged 
beds with lots of variety. 

For the centre and foreground 
nothing better than a _ good 
lawn. On city lots this may only 
be a few square yards. The grass 
jhowever sets off the whole layout 
}and it should lead up to the flower 
garden with possibly shrubs or 
trees or a vine covered trellis or 
|fence in the background, or as a 
| division between say a_ kitchen 
garden plot at the rear, 


1S 


| Shrubs and flower borders may 
be used to line drivew and 
fences, Against the house itself, 


| but at least,a foot or so in front, 
}one can plant groups of 
jor taller flowers. A winding path, 
|disappearing behind shrubbery or 
trees, will add attraction. 

In the flower garden or border 
jthe informal or clump planting is 
continued, Rather than setting out 
in rigid rows, one should plant 
|groups of various flowers with the 
little things like alyssum, dwarf 
nasturtiums, lobelias and so on, in 


| 
shrubs 


year, He's been hiccuping ever|front, taller zinnias, petunias, 
since. That's a sobering experience.|/asters towards the centre and 
: 4 really tall flowers such as cosmos, 
Lighter shades in men's cloth-|hollyhocks, marigolds and _  del- 
ing is the forecast for '56. They’re phiniums at the rear. 
so right. We're going to get our Tough ones first 
suit cleaned, any month now. 
: m Most conveniently growing 


things in Canada divide themselves 


Thousands of acres of 
into three main groups, There are 


tomatoes 


vere frozen in Florida during the | 


“ » ardy ypes F: : c > 

‘ecent cold spell, Stuffy Weather the hardy types that cannot be 
. jplanted too early, provided of 

course, the soil is ready and fit 


|to work, These are not afraid of 
frost. Next come the biggest 
|group of all, the semi-hardy. 


They will stand a little frost but 
they do not like it and it best 
{not to sow or set out until we are 
jalmost certain that spring has 
jreally arrived. In the third cate- 
}/gory are the softies, plants, seeds, 


is 


figures 


Bureau 


z don't include the|yroots or bulbs that will not stand 
two-legged ones which were frost-) frost at all. Nothing is gained by 


bitten putting these things in the ground 


until the soil is really warm and 


* * 


Fellow across the desk from us) summer is just around the corner, 
found himself in the viewfinder of At this season we need concern 
his camera the other day. He fell ourselves only with the first and 
on it extremely hardy group of plant- 

” 24 ings. In the warmer parts of Can- 

History-of-abbreviations depart-,ada we can plant these before the 
ment: c.o.d once meant “cash on|end of March. Of course we must 
delivery,” not “credit on demand."’| wait until the frost is out and 

—_—_-—_—_____--— the mud has dried up reasonably. 

Non-skid chains for automobiles It never does to start working soil 
were snted by Charles Parsons, in any case while it is still soggy 
an lish shipbuilder and liable to pack down fight. 


On ‘The Side : E. iy See 


Have you a baby daughter who is approaching the age of two? 


When she reaches two, measure her, Double that measurement and 

the re t will give you an idea what her adult height will be. If she 

measures 30 inches at two, she will probably be a petite type. A five- 

footer, If she measures 34 inches at two, she will probably be a 

atuesque type as a young woman. That is, around 5 feet, 8. Same 

test can be used for boys. If your two-year-old son measures 36 
inches, he probably will be a six-footer when he grows up. 

Tips on tipping 

As for what is the right tip for a waiter, and one which should 

be considered by the recipient as satisfactory, it is 15 percent of the 

check. Bellmen should get a quarter for each bag carried and a similar | 


amount for delivering packages to a room. After calling a cab, the 
doorman should be tipped a quarter, For a haircut, the barber rates 
15 cent tip. The shoe shine boy and coat boy a dime each. Wash- 
1 attendants rate a 15 cent tip in hotels, 25 cents in night clubs. 


‘Taxicab drivers should be tipped 15 cents for any meter reading up 
to 75 cents. Over that, 20 percent of fare. 
Collector's items 
At what height are high heels on feminine foot uw too high? 
According to a specialist on the ailments of women, heels that are 
more than one and one-half inch in height are very bad for the 
wearer's general health Henry Ford never ate breakfast. He said 
# big morning meal slowed up a man’s thinking machinery. He 
« ied that in a morning business discussion the small breakfast 
eater could always outdo the large breakfast eater. Utilizing an in- 


strument that registers the degree of pain, a scientific group reached 


the conclusion that the most intense pain a human being can suffer 
is the agony of childbirth John Gutenberg, who 500 years ago 
printed the first Bible from movable type, was a Catholic, The Guten- 
berg Bible, the world’s most valuable book from collector's stand- 
point, is a Catholic Bible 


Among the famous 
Are you acquainted with anybody who has recently given birth 
to a premature baby? Is it a boy” If so, the chances are he will grow 
up to be a very brilliant man. Sir Isaac Newton was a premature 
baby. He was so small he could be put in a quart mug. Victor Hugo 
was a premature baby. His mother said that as an infant, Victor was 
“about as long as a table knife.’ Other premature babies were Rous- 


teau, Darwin, Vollaire and Napoleon, 
Fighting facts 
«: Baer had the hardest punch of all 20th century heavyweights. 
J have heard that once in his home town of Livermore, Calif., Max 


knocked out an ox with one punch, Early in his career Baer was in 
a” bout that ended in @ fatality, After that he never hit an opponent 
as hard as he really could have because he was afraid he might kill 
him. Astrologers should avoid predictions as to the outcome of sport- 
ing events, for the stargazers are definitely weak in that field. For 


example, 50 astrologers flatly predicted Dempsey would knock out 
Tunney in their first ficht in Phi'adelphia oir predictions 
were wrong. 3182 


An Indian village in 


| Editor's note: Miss Goetz is a 
widely known explorer and lec- 
turer with an expert's know- 
ledge gained first hand of the 


South American jungles and 
| the life that goes on within 
them, 


By Bernice Goetz 
(Written especially for CPC) 
News of the ambush of five ill- 

fated American missionaries in an 


Ecuadorean jungle by what is be-/ 


lieved to be a band of Auca In- 
dians shocked but did not surprise 
me. I know of these Aucas as 
much, perhaps, &s any other per- 


son from our 20th-century civili- 
zation. 
I have never seen an Auca — 


but,I have seen their track in the 
jungle, I have had articles stolen 
from my camp by them, and I 
have heard their wierd, soul-chill- 
ing jungle cry which still echoes 
in my memory! 

The Auca Indians 
ghosts of the jungle 
deadly. 

What was I doing in Auca In- 
dian country? On one of my ex- 
plorations I had set out to visit 
the Jivaro head-hunting tribe’ of 
Indians and this was the way to 
reach them, down the Napo and 
then on foot below the wicked tur- 
bulent waters of the Pastaza river. 

This was a hobby of mine 
travelling through jungles on vaca- 
tion from my everyday office job 
in Cleveland. This present trek 
was but one of 12 expeditions I 
have made innumerable 
jungles. 

As we penetrated deeper into 
the hot, green wilderness my 
Quichua Indian companions start- 
ed to talk in their guttural dialect 

first slowly and then more excit- 
edly and Luis, my guide, was 
waiting until they’d take a breath- 
er in order to translate for me. 
| Even in Quichua, however, I 
could make out the _ phonetic 
“Oow-ka.”’ It sounded like noth-} 
jing so much the hoot of an 
owl! All the while the Aucas them- 
|}selves were just that far away - 
about the distance of an owl's hoot 
across the river! Or maybe closer. 
|I couldn’t know { 


are truly 
invisible but 


into 


as 


It was then Luis told me that 
the Aucas wear no clothes. He! 
wasn’t sure they used fire unless 


they stole some fresh coals from, 


campers, | 
| Mostly, said Luis, they stole 
things from the river Indians. | 


Once in a while, apparently in a 
primeval rage, they would kill an 
Indian out hunting or fishing. 


I hadn't Been down in that | 
country long enough to believe this 
Indian talk, I thought as the 


Quichua conversation went on and 
on that night, that they were. ex- 
aggerating matters to impress me, 
Sort of like we tell ghost stories 
to make ourselves scared and at 
the same time, enjoy it. 

You couldn't enjoy these tales 
though—if you were sitting out in| 
the thick Oriente jungle a river's 


width away from the ghostly, 
grim reality! a 

What amused me at the time) 
was that these Quichua Indians, 
who were just commencing to 
wear cast-off rags of white men 


and were much more accustomed 
to a G-string and loin-cioth, 
spoke of the Aucas as primitive! 

The Aucas, I felt, must be truly | 
primitive to call up such disdain- | 
ful remarks about their sorry con- | 
dition when the Quichuas were no} 
prima-donnas of culture them-! 
selves, I had seen the Stone Age} 
state in which the Quichua fami-| 
lies lived when I visited their | 
|palm-thatched huts in their set- | 


\tlement as Luis and I chose my 
porters for the trip, 
| The womenfolk weren't around j 


Eucadorean bush. Smoke is from fire curing wild tobacco, 


Slaying of U.S. missionaries in Ecuador recalls 
explorer’s experiences with Auca Indians 


when we had walked into weit That was the night, incidentally, 
camp. They had fled to the jungle. | the Aucas crept into our camp 
Late in the afternoon, they came/and stole some articles from the 
back to their huts only because world of the 20th century. 

they were hungry. | The night proved a ghastly one. 
| As they came closer and stood|My hammock was slung near the 
like wary animals, I moved out/fire while the Quichuas were 
| of the doorway so they wouldn't | curled up together as though that 
jfeel that I had taken possession. | would protect them from swift, un- 
However, it wasn’t the entrance-| seen spears as they slept. Only, no 
| way they had their eyes on. jone slept, I"m sure, I «certainly 
Two of them ran suddenly to- | couldn't. 

ward a narrow shelf built on the! So we waited for 
joutside of the hut where what stead of sleeping. 
‘looked like bundles of grass lay. It must have been about 3 or 
| They quickly tucked them in their) 4 in the morning, that eerie hour 


morning in- 


arms and fled into the dark in- 
terior, 

To my shocked surprise, they 
were unwrapping field rats fresh- 
ly killed! They had been afraid 
I'd snatch there delicacies out of 


their grasp! 

Now, they pierced the rats on 
sticks and held them over the fire 
to roast—a new kind of barbecue. 
And it was these Quichua Indians 
who had spoken of the Aucas as 
primitive, as Luis put it in 
Spanish! : 


Funny and 
Otherwise 


a ST 


Living with 
difficult for both 
Sloane, But the presence of 
Uucle nzra, a sourfaced, de- 
manding old man kept the mar- 
riage on the brink of destruc- 
tion, After seven years, Uncle 
Ezra passed away. After a re- 
spectful length of time had 
passed, Mrs. Sloane said to her 
husband, “Darling, I must con- 
fess, if I didn’t love you so much 
I would never have been able to 


other was 
and Mrs. 


each 
Mr. 


put up with your Uncle Ezra 
all these years,” 

He looked at her blankly, 
“My Uncle Ezra,” he wailed, 


“ I thought he was your Uncle 
Ezra.” 


* % * 


When the miser was bedded 
with a deadly virus he became 
desperate and tried to buy 
himself a span of life. Calling 
in the Pastor of his church, 
the miser said “If you will 
help me recover Vil give the 
church forty thousand dollars.” 

The Pastor promised to 
pray. In due course the miser 
regained his health, but he 
would not contribute all or 
part of his pledge. Finally the 
Pastor brought the issue into 
the open, 

“You made a solemn pledge 
in good faith to contribute 
forty thousand dollars if you 
recovered,” 

“1 did?” said the miser in- 
credulously, “That'll give you 
an idea of how sick I was.” 


* * 


A little boy, sent to the 
butcher shop, delivered himself 
of his message in these words: 
“Ma says to send her another 
oxtail, please, and ma says the 
last one was very nice, and says 
she wants another one off the 
same ox,” 


. 


Customer; “I want an alarm 
clock that will Wake father 
without arousing the whole 
family.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, we have only 
the ordinary kind that will 
awaken the entire family with- 
out disturbing father,” 


* ¢ 


’ ” . ~ 
“I'm worried about this 
dress,” said party-going Jane to 
her girl friend. “My parents 


didn’t object at all!’ 


| when I thought I could finally 
fall asleep with safety, that we 
heard the first howl. 

There was no mistaking it 
it wasn’t animal and it wasn’t in- 
sane, The notes were just plain 
| primordial with just enough sense 
behind them to make you think 
the man behind them was laugh- 
ing! Others joined in low, 
grumpy ones and once in a while 
the high shriek of a woman. 

We thought we saw the flicker 
of fire. I will never be sure be- 
cause I had looked so long and 
hard at the blackness across the 
river from me that I might have 
been seeing flashes of light due 
to eyestrain, 
| I knew no Quichuas or Jivaros 
express. themselves with such 
abandon even when they drink 
| their own brew of fire-water. That 
left only these ghostly Indians in 
the vicinity — these wraiths that 
| vanish at the shake of a leaf dur- 
jing the daytime. 
| I heard with my own ears and 
}ean testify, the Aucas were these 


|/howlers in the night, who made 
the Jivaro head-hunters toward 


whom we fled down river the next 
day seem like southern gentlemen 
in comparison! 


Yes, I heard the shrill but 
ghostly Auca howl across the 
river from my camp, and — it 


wasn't pretty! I can fully believe 
| they were the ones who ambushed 
and slew the five missionaries, I 
| just feel lucky they didn’t attack 
my camp—openly, that is. 

The next morning some cans of 
| sardines I’d left by the fire, my 
|camp slippers and of all things, 
my toothbrush, were missing! And 
| there were those (almost) Nean- 
| derthal footprints left in the sand 


—pudgy, short, with the great 
| toes spread out. 
From then on we passed up 


| many an innocent, waving fellow 
Quichua that day on the east bank 
of the Napo because we were 
afraid it was a ruse—even if they 
did have clothes on! 


« GEMS OF THOUGHT = 


GOVERNMENT 
Government is not mere advice; 
it is authority, with power to en- 
|force its laws, ~— Washington 


Mankind will be God-governed 
j in proportion as God's government 
| becomes apparent, the Golden 
tule utilized, and the rights of 


man and the liberty of conscience 
held sacred. —Mary Baker Eddy 

All experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suf- 
fer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abol- 


ishing the forms to wh’ch they 
are accustomed, — Jefferson 
{ Governments are ~ necessarily 


}continuing concerns, They have to 
| keep going in good times and in 
| bad, —Calvin Coolidge 


The legitimate object of govern- 
ment is to do for a community 
;of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do for 
themselves, Abraham Lincoln 


